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- British Policy in East and Central Africa 
or A comprehensive review of the present and future 
fami colonial policy of the British government in Kenya, 


Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
is presented in a report of the Commission on Closer 
Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa 
presented to Parliament last January and recently issued 
ina blue book. The policy in this area is regarded as 
highly significant for the whole British Empire. 

Some of the principal factors involved are the area of 
the country, with its more than a million square miles; 
the variety of climatic and soil conditions and products; 
the fact that the native population constitutes more than 
9 per cent of the total; the white population, which, in 
pite of its smallness, has produced a European civiliza- 
ion. Of the 20,000 Europeans estimated to be in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, only about 6,000 or 7,000 are 
permanent settlers. With their religion, literature, politi- 
tal experience, scientific knowledge and wealth they give 
hopes of civilized progress for this part of Africa. In 
Rastern and Central Africa there are extensive highland 
areas where: the native population is sparse and where 
white settleinent may be feasible. There is another factor 
in the presencé of a considerable Asiatic population. In 
Kenya this was reported as including 10,557 Arabs, 26,759 
Indians, and’ 3,824 of other races. The Arabian and 
Indian communities have developed from immigration of 
long standing. 

_ Unlike the climatic conditions in South Africa, accord- 
ing to the Comtiission, those in East Africa will make 
practically impossible the development of a white popula- 
tion independent of a native black population. “The ma- 
terial prosperity of the white community is inseparably and 
permanently bound up with that of the black, and white 
xttlement and enterprise can be maintained only through 
the cooperation of the native races.” The high plateau, 
varying from about 3,000 feet to over 5,000 feet, “which 
forms the backbone of Central Africa” runs through all 
the five mainland territories, and Lake Victoria links the 
northern ones by a single inland coast. There are, 
then, no great natural barriers dividing any of them. Po- 
boundaries are to a large extent historical accidents 
mo administrative conveniences. In South Africa the pro- 
tion of whites to blacks is 1 to 4, in these territories 
tis “at present less than 1 to 400.” Tanganyika, former- 
n East Africa, is a Mandate Territory under the 

of Nations. 
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Race Relations Number 
Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations 


The Commission advocates what is known as the “dual 
policy,” that is, “ the complementary development of na- 
tive and non-native communities.” As laid down by the 
government in 1923 for Kenya, “native interests must be 
regarded as an end in themselves,” and not merely acces- 
sory to immigrant communities. It was also stipulated 
that “the interests of the African natives must be para- 
mount,” and that “if, and when, those interests and the 
interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the 
former should prevail.” The Commission has interpreted 
this paramountcy of the native interest to mean not that 
it should prevail to the extent of destroying the interest of 
immigrant communities already established, but the “crea- 
tion and preservation of a field for the full development 
of native life is a first charge on any territory, and that 
the government having created this field has the duty to 
devote all available resources to assisting the natives to 
develop within it.” 

Factors involved in the discussion are the land question, 
economic development, government services and taxation, 
labor, education, political institutions and administration. 
On the land question the Commission believes that adequate 
areas should be reserved for native use, and that once these 
areas are set up there should be no alienation of land 
within them to non-natives “until the whole body of na- 
tives are so advanced in education as to be able to express 
a responsible corporate opinion.” It is further recom- 
mended that there be set aside areas for natives who may 
wish to acquire land by purchase for settlement outside 
the natives’ reserves ; that other land be definitely assigned 
for alienation to immigrants; and in addition other re- 
serves be held for future exigencies ; that the government 
control by regulation the rate of foreign immigration, the 
quality of settlers admitted as well as the amount of land 
to be alienated ; that a program be worked out in advance 
and the land program be correlated with a program of 
railway construction. 

For economic development, the Commission proposes 
that the government aid the natives to develop their own 
economic resources in the territories assigned to them and 
the administration guard against any tendency to prefer 
one community to another in the distribution of the best 
technical officers and services. Railway construction and 
rates, the productiveness of the native areas, the produc- 
tion of natives on their own farms while devoting their 
whole time to them, as compared with that of natives who 
work for white employers, considerations of climate and 
soil, and other factors are matters proposed as subjects 
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for study and experimentation. Recognizing the difficulty 
of laying down rules where things are in process of devel- 
opment, and insisting especially upon the government 
having “‘a considered and far-sighted policy in regard to 
economic development,” the Commission says, “if much 
more wealth for distribution can be created by a number 
of individuals working under the direction of a European 
employer than by the same number of individuals each 
working on his own account, there is at least a presump- 
tion in favor of the former method. But a government, 
before taking any steps to encourage such a method of 
working, should make sure that the native employes have 
free choice in the matter, that they will get a fair wage for 
their labor, that the conditions of life offered to them will 
be consistent with a just and proper policy for their moral 
and political advancement.” 

In the matter of taxation and government services the 
Commission sets forth that segregation of native and non- 
native communities is still practicable, that the taxes raised 
from each may be kept account of, approximately, and 
that revenue and expenditure on either side so adminis- 
tered that each type of community may be benefited by its 
own taxation. The Commission recognizes the duty of 
government to exercise vigilance over conditions affecting 
native laborers ; to see that the labor demands do not oper- 
ate so as to prevent proper development of native society, 
especially through drafting of too many men from native 
communities for labor at great distances and for long 
periods. The “dual policy” requires estimation of labor 
supply not only for non-native enterprises but also for 
development of native areas. The rates of white settle- 
ment, according to the Commission, should be regulated 
so as to prevent an excessive demand for hired labor. 
Every native should have available sufficient land for his 
cultivation to maintain himself and his family and to pro- 
vide cash for required taxes. This will enable him to 
bargain to advantage if he chooses to sell his labor to set- 
tlers. 

The acceptance of government responsibility for native 
advancement makes native education a cardinal matter. 
This includes not only formal scholastic education but also 
the teaching of habits of industry, of better agricultural 
methods, and the importance of hygienic conditions and 
standards of living. The Commission recommends ex- 
tension of education to native women as well as to men 
and the education of children of white settlers with atten- 
tion to special methods of safeguarding contacts with 
primitive peoples. 

The question to which the Commission gives the largest 
part of its report is the problem of political institutions 
and administration. The traditional policy in developing 
colonies in other parts of the Empire has involved the crea- 
tion first of a crown colony as a dependency; the main- 
tenance of control of such a colony by distant authority 
as long as possible, the control becoming laxer with the 
growth of political consciousness in the overseas com- 
munity; and the final transfer of political control to the 
local community when it could no longer be withheld. In 
discussing Kenya and to some extent the other colonies, 
the Commission states that this transition from the exist- 
ing crown colony government toward local responsible 
government has been usually assumed and challenges the 
assumption on the ground that at present little is known 
of many of the phases of life and nature in the East and 
Central African colonies. The degree and extent of pos- 
sible progress of the natives and the extent of possible 
permanent white settlement are some of these unknown 


factors. The crown colony system will not work, main 
because of the remoteness of the controlling authority 
particularly in Kenya. Ultimate responsible government 
—‘‘an executive of ministers responsible to an elect 
legislation”—in these territories cannot come, says th 
Commission, “until the natives themselves can share jj 
the responsibility.” Because political power entrusted tj 
a single element—e.g., the settlers—does not achieve jus 
tice. The settlers would act as judges in their own cag 
against the natives who make up 99 per cent of the pop. 
lation. Then, too, the excluded natives as they devel 
will exert influence to secure political rights assisted by 
openminded whites. In turn, the natives might dominate 
Furthermore, responsible government would compel nz 
tive political development to follow European patterns in. 
stead of developing along lines of their own institutions 


The “dual policy” applied to the political realm the Com. 
mission interprets as implying increasing participation of 
natives in government, beginning with native tribal af- 
fairs and “built up step by step from below” so that “itis 
only a question of time before the natives will have tok 
admitted to a share in the whole government which fairly 
balances that accorded to the immigrant communities,’ 
This is based upon the theory of parallel political develop 
ment of native and non-native communities and maximum 
political segregation as long as possible. 

The Commission lays down three principles for the 
government of East and Central Africa: (1) A central 
impartial “arbitral authority” not controlled by the votes 
of Europeans, by legislative councils or by local respor- 
sible government even though the latter included native 
votes. (2) This “arbitral authority” is to be in “direct 
and living touch” with the actual life of East and Centra 
Africa because acceptance of the decisions of such authori: 
ty depends very largely on confidence in its impartiali 
and its knowledge of the conditions. This “arbitral aw 
thority” must remain in the Imperial Government. (3) 
Within the framework of the “arbitral authority” there 
must be room for the growth of local political respons: 
bility and institutions. The plan thus gives three centers 
of government: a central authority; territorial govert- 
ment with the Governor and Legislative Council, and locd 
government institutions. There will be gradually devel 
oped the division of function between these units within 
the broad limits of the Imperial authority which would 
have the final decision where conflict of interests cannot 
be settled by mutual agreement between native and not 
native. Native opinion may be secured also through dis 
trict councils and periodical durbars. 

To fulfill its function the central authority must makea 
clearer definition of the broad principles of policy in the 
matter of the political development of European and a 
tive communities, the disposal of land, regulation of labor, 
taxation, etc., and all parties in interest should have 4 
chance to collaborate in the formulation of this policy. In 
the practical application of these principles there should 
be a High-Commissioner, who will later become Governor 
General of the federation of the five colonies. He 
look after Imperial interests and responsibilities and “hold 
the scale of justice even between the various social com 
munities.” During his time as High-Commissioner ht 
should study the situation, make reports and recommenda 
tions as to future developments. He is to reside a pat 
of the year in England and make reports to Parliamen 
through the Secretary of State to whom he is responsible 
The High-Commissioner is to have a small advisofy 
council in Africa and advisory intercolonial commissioms 
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n railways and on customs. There should also be an ad- 
sory council to the Secretary of State in London. Legis- 
lative Councils in three of the colonies are to be continued 
with some changes in Kenya. The whole system should be 
examined in periodic reviews. Under this arrangement the 
habit will be formed of examining all large policies from 
the two points of view of the East African interests and 
the interests of the Empire as a whole. 


Segregation of Negroes in Churches 


On Sunday, September 15, the Rev. William S. Black- 
shear, rector of St. Matthew’s Protestant Episcopal 
BChurch, Brooklyn, read to his congregation the following 
paragraph from his church bulletin: “The Episcopal 


ions @ church provides churches for Negroes. Several of these 


churches are within easy reach of this locality. They are 
‘Min need of the loyal support of all true Negro church- 

men; therefore the rector of this parish discourages the 
‘Battendance or membership in this church of the members 
of that race.” 

The rector was reported as having stated as reasons for 
his action that his congregation is white and he intends 
to keep it so; “to maintain the integrity” of his parish; 
that more and more Negroes were coming into the dis- 
trict about the church and that he had received applica- 
tions for membership; that he had turned down these 
applications; that only in Negro parishes could Negroes 
tse to leadership and receive the best that the church 
could offer them; and that in accepting “a Negro as a 


pol B member of my parish I consider I am not cooperating in 


~ 4 believe is the policy of the Protestant Episcopal 
uch.” 
‘@ His action and the reports of his statements elicited 

‘many comments for the most part condemning his views. 

e¢ New York World in an editorial said: “If the church 
ere a purely social organization its right to fix its mem- 
vership on the basis of class might be conceded, but in 
Ban institution which follows the teachings of the Carpen- 
‘Biter, who sometimes sat at meat with publicans and sin- 
ners, Class caste and race are supposed to disappear in 
the presence of the Lord.” 

In a letter replying to a request of James Weldon 
Johnson, Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, that he disavow the 
action of Dr. Blackshear, the Right Reverend Ernest M. 
Sires, bishop of Long Island, termed the action “inde- 
itnsible,” pointed out that each minister had the freedom 
0 determine the question for himself and said: “I be- 
live the principle and policy which should animate and 
govern every church is the principle and policy which we 
tklieve to have been taught and practiced by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Any form of ecclesiastical snobbishness is 
wChristian. It is my personal conviction that 
We must avoid drawing any such lines in the house of 

or at the Lord’s table.” Dr. Gordon, executive sec- 
tary of the Brooklyn Federation of Churches, a native 
of Virginia, is reported to have said, “The Federation 

Ws no color line. Ministers should have no racial 
prejudices,” 

The Rev. H. H. Proctor, Negro pastor of Nazarene 

egational Church, said, “If any man of any race 
d not enter my church, I would leave it.” Dr. George 
aynes, secretary of the Commission on the Church 

Mt Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, stated 

@mass meeting in Brooklyn that the action of this 

gyman “should be repudiated as in no sense repre- 
“tlative of the ideal and policy of the Christian 
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church. In this free country every person has 
a right to decide for himself the question of where and 
how he worships God, and no minister has any right to 
decide for him. The Federal Council of Churches has 
always received the representatives of Negro churches 
and of mixed communions of white and Negro members, 
on the basis of equality of fellowship with all others.” 
Monsignor Thomas O’Keefe is reported to have said in 
a sermon at St. Charles Catholic Church in Harlem, 
“Regardless of your color, nationality or creed; whether 
you are of this parish or another; whether saint or sin- 
ner, rich or poor, you are all equal when you kneel at the 
foot of God’s altar.” Dr. C. F. Reisner, pastor, Chelsea 
Methodist Church, was reported in the New York Times 
in a sermon as saying, “Even Negro leaders believe that 
their people will thrive best in their own churches rather 
than to have a minority of white attending their churches, 
and vice versa. But no Christian will refuse any Negro 
the privilege of enjoying any church privilege; they are 
certainly members of God’s family as are the Chinese or 
Indians. 

In a signed public statement forty-two Protestant min- 
isters, representing the Conference of Younger Church- 
men, said: “What he and his congregation have done 
openly many of us have tended to do subtly though per- 
haps unconsciously. While attention is being 
fastened upon a single instance we confess a more gen- 
eral guilt and perplexity. If the Church seriously in- 
tends to make her congregations spiritual fellowships she 
must look squarely at this by no means easy question of 
rendering it homelike to folk of various races. We there- 
fore think it behooves us and our fellow churchmen to re- 
examine the nature of the religion we claim to be uni- 
versal, to study the situations in our own neighborhoods 
and to endeavor to create brotherhoods worthy of the 
name of Christ.” 


Richmond Surveys Its Negro Citizens 


Under the auspices of the Council of Social Agencies 
a study has been made of a portion of a district of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, which has a majority of Negro residents. 
Information was secured grom 320 Negro families out of 
350 in a district of approximately 164 city blocks, almost 
one-third of which contained no residences; 33 blocks 
were occupied entirely by white families, 51 occupied en- 
tirely by Negro families. The study also included a 
tabulation of answers from 157 white housewives, em- 
ployers of Negro servants. 

There were 644 children in these Negro families, includ- 
ing approximately 450 under 15 years of age. In the 320 
homes there were 226 couples, 19 deserted women, 38 
widows, 9 single women, 6 deserted men, 9 widowers and 
6 single men, and 7 unknown. Of the total 250 men in 
these families, 222 were employed, 27 were unemployed, 
and 1 unknown. Of the 296 women, 134 were house- 
wives, 73 were full-time workers, 88 were part-time work- 
ers, and 1 unknown. Of the 319 regular wage-earners, 
246 men and 73 women, a total of 157, or approximately 
one-half, lost time through unemployment in 1928. Twelve 
families received under $5.00 per week, 27 received $5.00 
to $10.00 inclusive: 102 received $10.00 to $20.00 inclu- 
sive ; 46 received $20.00 to $25.00 inclusive ; and 44 over 
$25.00. 

The housing conditions showed that 157 houses needed 
repairs, 140 were satisfactory and about 23 were unre- 
ported. The actual number of sleeping rooms in 312 
houses reporting was 637. The total number of persons 
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in these houses was 1,314, or about two persons per sleep- 
ing room. The average rent per room was $2.55 per 
month and the average rent per house was $10.20. There 
were 175 lodgers kept by 111 families ; 121 families owned 
or were buying their homes. Only 67 families had bath 
tubs and 159 inside running toilets. 

The surveyors secured opinions of Negro families visited 
as to what they themselves thought were advantages and 
difficulties experienced by a Negro family in Richmond. 
Seventy-six thought that it was “easier to make a living,” 
“good or fair wages,” or “steadier work”; 71 either did 
not know or “never thought about it’; 34 saw no ad- 
vantages ; 31 mentioned educational opportunities ; 30 said 
“more amusements, conveniences, street cars, etc”; 24 
“never lived anywhere else” and could not compare; 
13 gave family reasons such as relatives being in the city ; 
and 11 reported cheaper living or rent; 42 gave various 
other advantages. Two hundred and eighty-four families 
gave their opinion on “the biggest difficulties a Negro 
meets living in a city like Richmond.” One hundred 
seventy-one complained about housing and streets; 120 
regarding work and wages; 88 complained about segrega- 
tion, “Jim-crow” laws and discrimination generally; 21 
about recreation; 21 about schools and 66 about miscel- 
laneous matters. 

The Negroes in these families were strikingly attached 
to their churches. Out of 250 Negro men, 211 were Bap- 
tists, 5 Methodists, 3 Christians, 1 Catholic, 19 were un- 
affiliated, 3 belonged to eccentric sects, and 7 gave no 
answers. A total of 168 men attended church regularly, 
74 attended irregularly and 8 gave no answer. Out of 
296 women, 263 were Baptists, 4 Methodists, 2 Christians, 
2 Catholics, 1 Episcopalian, 1 Presbyterian, 3 were un- 
affiliated, 3 belonged to eccentric sects and 17 gave no 
answer ; 206 attended church regularly, 69 irregularly, and 
21 gave no reply. Of the women, 137 belonged to fra- 
ternal organizations, 28 belonged to social clubs, and 11 
to the Y. W. C. A.; 104 men belonged to fraternal organ- 
izations, 16 to a social club, and 9 to the Y. M. C. A. 
Fourteen of the women and 10 of the men used the library, 
while 38 women and 26 men used the parks. Out of a 
total of 546 persons, 62 men and women were unable to 
read or write. 

The health report was favorable in that 209 of the men 
reported being in good health and only 20 in bad health ; 
226 women reported good health and 44 bad health; 21 
men and 26 women gave no answer on this point. The 
death-rate of Negroes in Richmond in 1925 was 21.1, 
nearly double that of the white race, which was 11.9. 
This death-rate of Negroes is the same as that in New 
Orleans which is reported as having the highest Negro 
death rate of 11 northern and southern cities, the lowest 
being 19.4, in Detroit. The same year, however, in Rich- 
mond the excess of births over deaths was 7.5 per 1,000. 

Perhaps the most interesting result of the study was 
the replies of 157 white housewives employing Negro 
servants. One hundred and thirty-two of these had full- 
time employes and 25 part-time employes. Sixty-one 
employers with only one full-time servant, paid an average 
weekly wage of $8.09; 17 of these were from $7.00 to 
$8.00; 12 were from $8.00 to $9.00; and 14 were from 
$9.00 to $10.00. The employers of 199 servants employed 
in households where more than one servant was employed 
paid an average weekly wage of $12.08; of these 22 paid 
from $7.00 to $8.00; 24 from $8.00 to $9.00; 65 from 
$9.00 to $10.00; 11 from $10.00 to $11.00; 13 from $11.00 
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to $12.00 inclusive; 11 from $14.00 to $15.00; 14 fr 
$19.00 to $20.00. The cooks’ wages in 132 families e 
ploying more than one servant averaged weekly $9Qj 
maids’ wages averaged $9.64; chauffeurs’ wages averag 
$20.13 weekly; nurses’ wages averaged $10.68; and hy 
lers’ wages $15.77. 

In 61 families where there was only one servant, } 
worked 8 to 9 hours; 16 worked over 13 hours; 1 work 
indefinite hours and 2 gave no answer. The daily how 
of all the 260 full-time servants when summarized showed 
that 14 worked 10 hours or less; 11 worked between {j 
and 11 hours; 25 worked between 11 and 12 hours; {7 
worked over 12 hours a day. 

Ninety employers gave 147 opinions as to what shoul 
be done to solve the servant problem: 45 said, educate; % 
said, deal with the problem as a personal one; 16 sait 
improve conditions as to wages, hours, and living; 14 said 
improve the employment agencies; 12 said, standardiz 
working conditions ; 12 said, dignify this type of labor, 

In addition to the information secured by visitors to th 
Negro homes and the questionnaires sent to employing 
white housewives, the report includes certain conclusion 
and recommendations of the sub-committees that super 
vised different parts of the survey. The sub-committe 
on Health recommended an educational campaign to & 
courage Negroes to use the hospital bed facilities alreaty 
available, additional professional opportunities for th 
practicing Negro physicians of Richmond, adequate pro 
vision for tubercular care for Negroes, provision for it 
curables, special care of children and cripples, and specid 
attention to the problem of venereal diseases. 

The Committee on Economic Status and Dependeng 
declared as its opinion that “the inferior economic statws 
of Richmond Negroes,” involving the irregular employ 
ment of men at low wages, the employment of mothe 
of small children outside the home for long hours, am 
poor opportunity for economic advancement, “is the out 
standing and most pressing social problem of Richmoni 
Negroes, and is directly related to almost every othe 
social problem of the group.” 

The Committee on Recreation recommended a cott 
munity house as a recreation center, provision of recreatioil organiz 
facilities in the public schools, special attention on te veteran 
part of the Negro churches to the need for recreatioif them, t 
facilities, municipal playgrounds with paid supervision, anli§ pled ar 
athletic fields, and at least one public swimming pool opel industr 
for the use of Negroes. The Committee on Educatidtf§ service 
recommended increased salaries for Negro teachers if Employ 
Richmond, an increase in the number of schools in orde those c 
to eliminate part-time attendance, improvement of te 1923 to 
curricula of both white and Negro schools, provision off sciatic 
more kindergartens, special classes for the mentally t 
tarded, and a reorganization of the courses at the Am 
strong High School so that graduates would be able # 
meet the minimum requirements of Negro colleges. _. 

The Behavior Committee recommended that a defini 
effort be made through capital and real estate developmel 
to open up low priced suburban additions for Negros 
The committee also pointed out that the low wages, irregtyt 
lar employment, poor economic status of the Negro wet 
partly responsible for the bad housing. It also recoit 
mended “‘an integrated sex hygiene program and legisl 
tion for fixing the paternity of children born. out # 
wedlock ; vocational training and visiting teacher system 4 
means for decreasing truancy and assisting in solving 
conduct problems of Negro school children. 1 
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